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the subject was referred to the Board of Directors for 
further consideration. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Directors, 
Article 2 of the Constitution was changed to read as 
follows : " This Society, being founded on the principle 
that war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of 
all true religion and morality, shall have for its object to 
illustrate the inconsistency of war with this spirit, to 
show its baleful influence on all the great interests of 
mankind, and to devise means for insuring universal and 
permanent peace." 

Article 3 was likewise changed to read as follows : 
" All persons desirous of promoting peace on earth and 
good-will towards men may become members of this 
Society." 

Articles 4 and 5 were likewise changed and combined 
into one Article, as follows: " Every annual member of 
the Society shall pay a yearly contribution of two dol- 
lars; the payment of twenty-five dollars at one time 
shall constitute any person a life member." In Article 8 
the word " less " was changed to " more." 

The project of securing a building to serve as a per- 
manent headquarters of the Society's work and to furnish 
an increased income from rentals, recommended in the 
Report of the Directors, was then taken up. It was 
voted that the Society expresses its deepest interest in 
the proposal, heartily approves of the action of the 
Directors, and that all the members pledge their earnest 
cooperation in carrying the scheme to successful accom- 
plishment. 

The Secretary reported that twenty-one life members 
and one hundred and eighty-two annual members had 
been added to the Society during the year, a total of 
two hundre,d and three new members. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

In the evening at 6.30 o'clock occurred the Annual 
Dinner of the Society at the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club. More than eighty guests sat down to the 
tables, which were beautifully decorated with flowers. 
At the speaking after the dinner the President, Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided. Addresses were given 
by Ex-Governor John L. Bates; Hon. George H. Martin, 
Secretary of the State Board of Education ; Mr. Charles 
E. Adams, President of the State Board of Trade ; Mr. 
Elwyn G. Preston, Secretary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce ; and Rev. PVancis H. Rowley, D. D., pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Boston. (These addresses 
are given in full in this issue.) 

Letters were read from Hon. John W. Foster and 
from Dr. Edward Everett Hale, both of whom had been 
invited to be present. 

Secretary Trueblood presented briefly the plan of the 
Board of Directors, which had been approved at the 



Annual Meeting in the afternoon, to raise funds for 
securing a permanent headquarters of the Society. He 
announced that a legacy of ten thousand dollars recently 
received would be devoted to this purpose and that two 
members of the Society had pledged five thousand dol- 
lars each, making twenty thousand dollars already in 
sight towards the one hundred thousand dollars to be 
raised. The announcement was received by the guests 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 



Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

We respectfully submit herewith the Seventy-seventh 
Annual Report of the work of the American Peace 
Society. In spite of the continuance of the deplorable 
war in the Far East the cause of international arbitration 
and peace has during the year, through the labors of this 
and many other organizations working for the same end, 
made most encouraging progress, both in the develop- 
ment of public sentiment and in the enlargement and 
strengthening of the practical means of maintaining peace 
among the nations. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

Our Board has held its regular meetings once every 
two months as heretofore. The meetings have been for 
the most part well attended. The important events of 
the year related to our movement have been carefully 
considered, and such action taken in reference thereto 
as has seemed to us best fitted to promote in a practical 
way the principles for which the Society stands. We 
have given careful attention to the regular lines of work 
carried on through our office and our different publica- 
tions. The details given in subsequent parts of this re- 
port will show that the year has been one of the best 
and most encouraging in our history. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have continued to issue our monthly publications, 
the Advocate op Peace and the Angel op Peace. 
The edition of the Advocate op Peace is now five 
hundred copies larger than it was a year ago, and the 
indications are that the edition will soon have to be 
enlarged again. No effort has been spared by the 
management to keep the paper a fresh, up-to-date and 
worthy organ of the international arbitration and peace 
movement. Partly through the influence of the Peace 
Congress held here in October last, and partly through 
the increased interest in the cause, several hundred new 
subscribers have been added to our list within the year. 
College and university reading-rooms, theological schools, 
Young Men's Christian Association reading-rooms, public 
libraries, etc., have as heretofore been furnished with the 
Advocate gratuitously. Generous contributions to aid 
in the circulation of the paper have been received from 
a number of our friends, and interested persons in several 
parts of the United States have done much to promote 
the increased circulation. Many evidences have come 
to our office of the high appreciation of our journal as a 
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most useful and reliable organ of the movement. We 
urge our friends everywhere to continue their efforts to 
increase the circulation and influence of the paper. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The call for books, pamphlets and leaflets treating of 
the various phases of the question of peace and war has 
been much larger the past year than heretofore. We 
have during the year added to our list of publications a 
number of new pamphlets and leaflets, and revised edi- 
tions of old ones, the more important of which are : 

Tolstoy's " Letter on the Russo-Japanese War " 
(7,000) ; "A Primer of the Peace Movement," consisting 
of a reprint of the Society's card display exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition (12,000); "A Solemn Review of 
the Custom of War," a reprint of Noah Worcester's 
famous publication (2,500) ; " Women and War," a four- 
page leaflet (2,000); "International Arbitration at the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century" (2,000) ; " The 
Christ of the Andes," an eight-page illustrated leaflet 
(6,000); a new edition of Crosby's "Absurdities of 
Militarism " (2,000) ; new editions of " Washington's 
Antimilitarism " and Hotchkiss's " Coals of Fire " (5,000 
each). New editions of other pamphlets are just now 
going through the press, to meet the increased demand. 

Dymond's " Essay on War," Sumner's " Addresses on 
War," " Channing's " Discourses on War," Bloch's 
" Future of War," Baroness Von Suttner's " Lay Down 
Your Arms," F. W. Holls' " The Peace Conference at 
The Hague," Dr. W. E. Darby's " International Tribu- 
nals," John W. Foster's "Arbitration and the Hague 
Court," and B. F. Trueblood's "Federation of the 
World," have all been kept on sale at our office, and a 
much larger number than usual of most of them dis- 
posed of. The official report of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress was edited and printed under 
the care of our Secretary, and an edition of eight thou- 
sand copies published, nearly the whole of which has 
now been distributed. The increased interest in the 
peace movement in the colleges and schools of the 
country has made an unusual demand upon our office, 
which we have endeavored to meet as fully as our re- 
sources would permit. No phase of our work has been 
more inspiring and encouraging than that of aiding the 
intelligent young men and women of the country in their 
study of this greatest reform movement before the public 
to-day. public wokk. 

Our public work has been similar to that of former 
years. Our Secretary, in addition to carrying on the 
greatly increased work of the office, has addressed many 
clubs, ministers' conference.*, women's organizations, pub- 
lic meetings, etc., in different parts of the country. 
Other members of the Board and of the Society have 
also done a much larger amount of effective work in 
this direction than in previous years, the labors of Lucia 
Ames Mead, a member of our Board, having been widely 
extended and most influential. The increased interest 
in the cause brought about through the Boston Peace 
Congress, the St. Louis Interparliamentary Conference 
and other prominent events have rendered this public 
service very effective, both in arousing and in the organ- 
ization of public sentiment. Our Board not only took a 
leading part in the organization and work of the Thir- 
• teenth International Peace Congress, but has been repre- 



sented at the Mononk Arbitration Conference and other 
important gatherings. 

THE SOCIETY'S EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 

The card display exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition, 
alluded to in our last Annual Report, was successful. 
The literature accompanying the exhibit was all dis- 
tributed. The matter printed on the cards was copied 
by a considerable number of visitors. It has since been 
prepared by Mrs. Mead for publication and printed under 
the title "A Primer of the Peace Movement." The 
demand for this Primer has been and still is very large, 
some twelve thousand copies having already been dis- 
posed of. At the request of the Massachusetts section 
of the Department of Social Economy, the card exhibit 
has been sent to Portland, Oregon, where it will do duty 
in connection with the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 

THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Thirteenth International Peace Congress held in 
Boston in October last was a great and memorable suc- 
cess. It was attended by more than a thousand dele- 
gates and adherents, and it was estimated that the total 
number of persons present at one or more of the sessions 
amounted to from six to ten thousand. Our Society 
was represented by twenty-eight delegates, and furnished 
both the President and Secretary of the Congress and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Organization. The 
total number of organizations represented in the Con- 
gress was one hundred and sixty-eight, fifty-seven of 
which were from the countries of Europe. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Congress was 
the welcome to the delegates on behalf of the United 
States government by the distinguished Secretary of 
State, John Hay. This event marked an epoch in the 
history of the cause. It finally brought the whole peace 
movement into vital connection with the responsible 
authorities of government, and secured official, govern- 
mental recognition of the soundness of its principles and 
the justice of its claims. 

The meetings organized immediately after the Con- 
gress in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Toronto, 
Pittsburg and other cities, more than forty of them in 
all, were no less successful than the sessions of the Con- 
gress. One of their most noteworthy results has been 
the organization of a German-American Peace Society 
in New York, an Arbitration and Peace Society in Cin- 
cinnati, one in Pittsburg, and a Canadian Arbitration 
and Peace Society in Toronto, for the whole Dominion 
of Canada. The New York German-American Society 
and the Cincinnati Society were both organized as aux- 
iliaries of the American Peace Society and have been 
most active and influential since their establishment. 

The official report of the Congress, including a brief 
account of the subsequent meetings and also a concise 
history of all the former peace congresses, has been 
edited and published under the care of our Secretary, 
and most of the entire edition of eight thousand copies 
has already been distributed. Edwin D. Mead, a Vice- 
President of our Society, and our Secretary were the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion. Their long-continued, laborious efforts in organ- 
izing and conducting the Congress are so well known 
and appreciated as to need no extended comment. The 
appeal of the Organizing Committee for funds was 
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generously responded to by the citizens of Boston, New 
York and other cities, and the nearly twenty thousand 
dollars placed at the disposal of the Committee made it 
possible for the Congress to be organized on a broader 
and more generous basis than had been the case with 
previous congresses. Great credit for the eminent suc- 
cess of the Congress was due to the hospitable spirit of 
the Governor of the State, the Mayor of Boston and the 
citizens of Boston and vicinity. 

THE INTEEPAELIAMENTARY CONEEEENCE AT ST. LOUIS. 

The Twelfth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held at St. Louis in September last. This 
was in many respects the most noteworthy meeting ever 
held by the Union. As a result of the organization of a 
Group of the Union in the United States Congress, the 
delegates came to this country as the guests of the 
government, an official invitation having been extended 
by both the President and Congress. They were enter- 
tained at the expense of the nation, fifty thousand dollars 
having been appropriated by Congress for this purpose. 
The Interparliamentary party was attended in its trip by 
a member of the State Department, and also by a mem- 
ber of the Treasury Department. The sessions of the 
Conference lasted for three days. The address of wel- 
come was made by Hon. Francis B. Loomis, First 
Assistant Secretary of State. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
member of Congress from Missouri, the organizer of the 
American Arbitration Group, was chosen President of 
the Union for the year. Mr. Bartholdt's eminent services 
in connection with the organization and successful hold- 
ing of the St. Louis Conference has placed him in the 
front rank of the leaders of the international peace 
movement. 

The chief result of the conference, which was given a 
most generous reception by the managers of the Exposi- 
tion and the citizens of St. Louis, was the adoption of a 
resolution calling for a new international conference to 
continue the work inaugurated at The Hague in 1899. 
This resolution was presented to President Roosevelt by 
the delegates in a body. The President expressed him- 
self as in entire sympathy with the purposes of the 
Union, and soon after fulfilled his promise to the dele- 
gates to issue a call to the nations for a second Inter- 
national Conference at The Hague. This conference is 
temporarily delayed by the continuance of the Russo- 
Japanese War, but will be organized as soon as the war 
closes. The nations have all given a favorable response 
to the invitation of the President. This conference 
gives promise of being even more influential in the com- 
pletion of the organization of peace throughout the 
world than was the first Hague Conference. Ac- 
cording to the proposals of the American Group of the 
Union, the three leading subjects which will be put upon 
the program will be that of a simultaneous and propor- 
tionate reduction of armaments, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration between all the powers, and the 
creation of a regular congress of the nations to meet at 
stated periods for the discussion of international ques- 
tions. The Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis 
has clearly advanced the whole movement for world- 
peace a long stage. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, now more than 



thirty years old, has held no conference during the past 
year. Its executive council has however been actively 
engaged in promoting the development and improvement 
of international law, for which the Association exists. 
They have announced that the Twenty-second Confer- 
ence of the Association will be held at Christiania, Nor- 
way, the first week in September. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The conference on international arbitration held at 
Lake Mohonk the first week in June last was the largest 
and most influential ever held under Mr. Smiley's gener- 
ous hospitality. It was presided over by Hon. George 
Gray, one of the United States member's of the Hague 
Court. The proceedings of the conference were widely 
reported in the daily press, and received marked atten- 
tion throughout the country and at Washington. 

The growth of the Mohonk Conference, both in num- 
bers and in influence, is an encouraging evidence of the 
widening and deepening of interest among all classes of 
American citizens in the movement for the substitution 
of pacific methods for war in the maintenance and pro- 
motion of justice and right among the nations. 

Several members of our Board of Directors and of the 
Society participated as usual in the deliberations of the 
conference, both in the discussions and in the work of 
the business committee. 

A large number of invitations have been sent out by 
Mr. Smiley for the Eleventh Conference at Mohonk, 
which will be held on the last day of this month and the 
first two days of June. 

THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 

The National Arbitration Committee created at Wash- 
ington in 1896, and reappointed at the second Washing- 
ton Conference in January last year, has continued its 
efficient services under the wise and able leadership of 
its chairman, Hon. John W. Foster. On its initiative 
influential public meetings in the cities, many of them 
organized by the leading business bodies, were held in 
support of the arbitration treaties signed in November 
and December by the Secretary of State. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

In our last annual report attention was called to the 
organization of National Peace Congresses in various 
countries of Europe. The French Congress of the past 
year at Toulouse was attended by about six hundred 
delegates, coming from all parts of France, more than 
ten times the number which had attended the congress 
of the previous year at Nimes. The congress of the 
British Peace Societies, held in Manchester in June last, 
the first national congress organized in Great Britain, 
was also eminently successful, and will be followed by a 
similar congress in June this year. Similar successful 
national meetings have been held in Germany, Italy, 
Norway and in one or two other countries. 

THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The peace convention which meets annually in the 
peace grove at Mystic, Conn., under the auspices of the 
Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, was held as 
usual for four days in August last, and brought together 
large numbers of people from the surrounding country. 
The convention was addressed by speakers representing 
many different phases of the peace idea, and strong 
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resolutions were adopted in support of pacific principles 
and methods, both among individuals and nations. 

THE WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The power and influence of the peace societies as a 
body throughout the civilized world have continued to 
develop during the year. They have maintained and 
enlarged their propaganda in behalf of general arbitra- 
tion and friendly relations among the nations. They 
have much increased their local constituencies and their 
influence with the various national legislatures and gov- 
ernments. Undiscouraged by their efforts to prevent the 
conflict between Russia and Japan and afterwards to 
bring the war to a speedy close, they have still, both 
directly and through the International Peace Bureau, 
from time to time reiterated their protests against the 
continuance of the awful desolations caused by the war, 
and pleaded with the powers signatory of the Hague 
Convention to make a united effort to put an end to the 
conflict by means of friendly mediation. In several 
countries they have secured hundreds of thousands of 
signatures to a general popular petition to the belligerent 
powers to cease hostilities. They have so far been un- 
successful in their attempts to reestablish peace. But 
they have been heard and felt. Never have they shown 
so fully their confidence in the essential justice and Tight- 
ness of their cause. 

Several new societies have been organized during the 
year, not only in this country as the result of the Peace 
Congress, but in different countries of Europe througb 
the faithful labors, in the lecture field and through the 
press, of the men and women who are the leaders there. 
There are now nearly five hundred societies, including 
branch organizations. We are happy to say that the 
disregard and even contempt in which the peace societies 
were formerly held have nearly entirely passed away, 
and that the principles for which they have stood are 
now not only generally respected, but even openly advo- 
cated by statesmen and government leaders. This is a 
triumph for which the American Peace Society, whose 
early labors met with their full share of disrespect and 
even scorn, is profoundly grateful. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The Intereational Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
has continued its able and efficient service in keeping the 
peace societies in touch with one another, in carrying out 
the resolutions of the Peace Congress, and in general in 
keeping before the governments of the world the ideals 
of the friends of peace and the great responsibilities 
which in the present state of the development of the 
world rest upon all the leaders of national policies. The 
Bureau has published as heretofore, under the editorship 
of its efficient Secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, its semi- 
monthly Correspondence ( Correspondance J3imensuelle) 
through which the details of the peace movement are 
communicated to the various societies. 

THE PEACE DEPARTMENT OP THE W. C. T. U. AND OP 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

We need only repeat what was said in the Annual 
Report of last year about the eminent services to the 
cause of international peace, contributed by the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U., and the Arbitration and 
Peace Committee of the National Council of Women. 
These organizations, with similar ones in other countries, 



are slowly but thoroughly undermining in the homes, 
among women and children, the false ideas of patriotism 
and national honor and glory, which have constituted 
one of the strongest supports of the war system during 
the past centuries. 

AUXILIARIES OP THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Our Society has now six auxiliaries : the Chicago Peace 
Society, the Minnesota Peace Society, the Kansas State 
Peace Society, the New York German- American Peace 
Society, the Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati 
and the Women's Peace Circle of New York. The last 
of these has just been organized, as a fruit of Mrs. Mead's 
work in New York, and is holding its first public meeting 
to-day in the Madison Square Theatre. The Minnesota 
Peace Society has sent us no report. The Chicago So- 
ciety has done a good deal of valuable work in the dis- 
tribution of literature and in holding public meetings. 
A great meeting of three thousand was held under its 
auspices on the 30th of October in the Sinai Temple, as 
one of the series following the Peace Congress, and an- 
other in" January at Hull House. It has placed the 
Advocate op Peace in the branches of the Chicago 
Public Library and distributed besides other literature 
five hundred copies of Mrs. Mead's " Primer of the 
Peace Movement " to principals and superintendents of 
schools, clergymen and others. The Kansas State Peace 
Society with headquarters at Wichita has been very 
active. Besides holding two public meetings, it has be- 
gun the creation of a peace library for the use of its 
members and others. It has also secured a considerable 
number of subscribers to the Advocate of Peace in 
different parts of Kansas. The New York German- 
American Society, organized soon after the Peace Con- 
gress meetings, with Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia 
University as president, is carrying on a vigorous propa- 
ganda among the German-speaking people of New York 
and vicinity, which it hopes to extend as far as possible 
to Germans elsewhere. It has now seventy-five mem- 
bers, all of whom are furnished with the Advocate of 
Peace at the expense of their genera^ treasury. 

Of all these new societies the one at Cincinnati is the 
largest and most strenuous. It was organized the day 
following the great meeting in October, which was ad- 
dressed by the Baroness Von Suttner and others. Its 
membership has already reached nearly two hundred. 
Professor P. V. N. Myers, the historian, is its president. 
Its Executive Committee and list of thirty vice-presidents 
include some of the foremost men and women of the 
city. The Society secured the endorsement of the arbi- 
tration treaties, when they were before the Senate, by 
seven religious and commercial bodies, including the Ohio 
State Board of Trade. It has held several public meet- 
ings, is now engaged in securing signatures to petitions 
in favor of arbitration and -of peace in the East, is cele- 
brating this 18th of May by a great public meeting in 
which the schools will be represented by a deputation of 
one hundred girls, has placed literature for the day's 
exercises in the hands of the school principals, and will 
send two delegates to the Peace Congress at Lncerne. 

The first steps have likewise been taken toward the 
organization of an auxiliary in Cleveland, Ohio, with 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve 
University, as president. 
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PEACE DAYS. 

The Sunday before Christmas, the 22d of February 
and the 1 8th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Conference, are now regularly observed as 
peace days to a greater or less extent by the peace so- 
cieties and other organizations. The 18th of May, the 
day on which we are meeting, is being celebrated this 
year much more widely than ever before. It is observed 
for the first time by the Chautauqua Circles all over the 
land, and they are to keep it regularly hereafter. The 
W. C. T. U. and the local councils of the National Coun- 
cil of Women are also widely observing it. So are many 
other organizations including some of the patriotic socie- 
ties. It seems certain therefore to become the general 
international peace day for the world. 

ARBITRATION AND PEACE WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 

A most encouraging feature of the observance of this 
1 8th of May is the large share being taken in it for the 
first time by the schools of our country. . The Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education issued in April, through 
its secretary, Hon. George H. Martin, a letter to all 
school superintendents of the state, suggesting the observ- 
ance of the day by proper exercises, and outlining the 
kind of a program which might be employed. The 
request of the State Board was promptly taken up by 
a large number of superintendents, and for the first 
time in their history the Massachusetts schools have 
openly associated themselves with the international peace 
movement. 

In Ohio a program for the celebration of the day was 
arranged, in consultation with our office, by the Ohio 
School Journal of Columbus, and the State Commis- 
sioner of Education for that State also sent a letter to 
the superintendents of schools similar to that of Secre- 
tary Martin of Masssachusetts. What has to-day hap- 
pened in the schools of our Commonwealth has also 
taken place in parts of this great State of the Middle 
West. No other States, so far as we know, have in this 
general way taken up the subject, but in many of the 
cities and towns of other States single schools have 
observed the day, the Superintendent of Schools for 
Greater New York having arranged for its observance 
in all the schools under his charge. 

We know of no more encouraging feature of the prog- 
ress of the movement than that the public schools 
should thus have begun actively to associate themselves 
with it in this country as they have already done in one 
or two of the European States, notably France. The 
writers of histories for schools have- also begun to ally 
themselves with the new conceptions of the proper rela- 
tions of nations to each other, as witness the chapter on 
" The International State " in the recent revised edition 
of Professor P. V. N. Myers' Mediaeval and Modern 

18 ° r y* THE BLOCH MUSEUM AT LUCERNE. 

The second annual report of the committee having 
charge of the Bloch Museum at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
has recently been published. The committee has ex- 
pended during the year something over $3,500 for the 
increase of articles in the Museum, for publications in 
furtherance of the studies inaugurated by Mr. Bloch, 
and as subventions to a few groups of peace societies. 
The peace department of the Museum has been steadily 
added to, and it is hoped that at an early day this may 



be so expanded and developed as properly to carry out 
the wish of the founder. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1904, amounting to nearly 
$40,000, was awarded on the tenth day of December to 
the Institute of International Law. This Institute con- 
sists of a small body of specialists devoted to the scien- 
tific study and exposition of the principles of interna- 
tional law. It was founded about thirty years ago, and 
has done its work in a quiet way and has not been much 
known to the general public or even to the circles of the 
peace workers. 

THE WORK OF THE HAGUE COURT. 

No case has been decided by the Hague Court during 
the past year. The Japanese House Tax case, sub- 
mitted to it nearly two years ago, has been under 
consideration the past winter by a tribunal of three mem- 
bers selected from the body of the Court. The consider- 
ation of the contentions of the two parties to the dispute, 
Japan on the one side, and Great Britain, Germany and 
France on the other, has been practically completed, and 
a decision is expected at any moment. Under the pro- 
visions of the general agreement made between them 
last year, Great Britain and France have also submitted 
to the Court the question of the French protectorate 
over the Sultan of Muscat. 

The site for the Carnegie Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, in which the Court with its library is hereafter 
to be lodged, has been selected by the Netherlands gov- 
ernment, and the question of the design for the building 
has been submitted to the competition of the architects 
of all nations — an act of international fraternity of very 
large significance. 

THE NORTH SEA TRAWLER INCIDENT. 

Among the pacific settlements of the year, that of the 
Dogger Bank trawling affair between Great Britain and 
Russia has taken foremost place. The firing of the 
Russian Baltic fleet upon British fishing vessels, with 
the consequent loss of life and the destruction of boats, 
caused for a brief period intense feeling between the 
British and the Russians, and but for the existence of 
the various provisions of the Hague Convention would 
most probably have resulted in a disastrous war. The 
two governments, however, to their everlasting honor, 
remained calm and self-possessed during the excitement, 
and on the suggestion of the French Minister of P'oreign 
Affairs, Mr. Delcasse, they proceeded to make use of an 
important provision of the Hague Convention thereto- 
fore dormant, and created a Commission of Inquiry to 
determine the facts of the case. This immediately put 
an end to the clamor for war. The Commission, after 
a thorough investigation into the facts, made a report 
that was accepted by both governments. The claims 
thereupon presented by Great Britain were promptly 
paid by Russia, and the ugly incident closed. This 
event makes still more clear the immense progress 
which the principles of peace have made in international 
relations, and the remarkable wisdom and foresight of 
the distinguished statesmen who constituted the Hague 
Conference, and drew up the memorable convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

ARBITRATIONS OUTSIDE OP THE HAGUE COURT. 

The settlement of cases outside of the Hague Court by 
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special arbitrators and commissions has continued during 
the year, though no cases of any great importance have 
been thus disposed of. The principal ones are the follow- 
ing : The French- Venezuelan claims case ; the boundary 
question between Costa Rica and the new republic of 
Panama; the question of the indemnity claims of the 
Newioundland French fishermen; the Reid- Newfound- 
land Company claims case ; a question of the boundary 
between Ecuador and Peru; the Barotseland boundary 
controversy between Great Britain and Portugal; the 
British- Brazilian Guiana boundary dispute ; the Swedish- 
Norwegian sea-frontier question ; the British- Russian seal 
fisheries dispute (originally submitted to arbitration, but 
finally settled by compromise) ; the Kantao Island case 
between China and Korea ; the Venezuelan-Italian claims 
case ; a question of disputed boundaries between Brazil 
and Peru; the San Domingo Improvement Company 
case; and the Ecuador- Colombian boundary dispute. 
Some of these cases have come over from former vears 
and some of them are not yet completed. 

THE TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 

The year has been specially marked by the great 
increase in the number of treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion signed by the civilized governments. The list has 
grown to thirty. Nearly half of these have been ratified 
and are now in force. Several more of the treaties will 
probably be completed within a short time. The whole 
of Western Europe is thus bound together in entirely 
new relations, in the veritable bonds of peace. The 
eight treaties signed by Secretary Hay with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Sweden, and Japan have unfortunately 
failed to go into effect because of the conflict between the 
Senate and the President as to their respective powers and 
prerogatives under the Constitution. We cannot attempt 
here to decide the question as to the responsibility for 
their failure, equally able and good friends of the cause 
taking opposite views of the matter. It can be confi- 
dently asserted, however, that the cause of arbitration 
was never so strong in our nation as it is to-day. These 
treaties had the almost universal support of the people, 
of the great commercial, religious and other bodies of 
the land, as well as of the President and the Secretary of 
State. Their support by public men in general, includ- 
ing members of both Houses of Congress, was very 
pronounced. In spite of the fact that our country has 
seemingly fallen behind in the march, it is clear that the 
United States has in no wise lost its wide and deep 
interest in the great movement of which it has so long 
been the leader. It is expected that through the influ- 
ence of the American Interparliamentary Group, now 
numbering two hundred members, the subject of a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration among all the 
powers of the world, specifying definite kinds of con- 
troversies to be submitted to the Hague International 
Court, will occupy a prominent if not the foremost place 
on the program of the new conference at The Hague. 
A delegation of about twenty-five members of the United 
States Congress will attend the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at Brussels in September, prepared to recommend 
through that body the adoption of such a general arbitra- 
tion treaty by the next Hague Conference. So that, 
after all, the apparent set-back to arbitration given by 
the action of the Senate may result in the conclusion of 



a much more important general convention among the 

THE PAN-AMERICAN TREATIES. 

The treaty drawn at the Pan-American Conference 
more than three years ago for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of all questions of claims between the American 
republics has now been ratified by practically all of the 
governments represented in the Conference. So far as we 
know, no further progress has been made toward the 
admission of the American states as parties to the Hague 
Convention, as proposed in the most important of the 
Mexican protocols. 

THE STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The practical project of a Congress of the Nations to 
meet at stated periods to study and make suggestions on 
questions of general international interest, inaugurated 
by our Board and others in January, 1903, has received 
much new support from important sources during the 
year. It was unanimously approved by the Tenth 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. It also received the 
unanimous support of the Interparliamentary Conference 
at St. Louis, and was incorporated into the resolution 
adopted by that body as one of the subjects which ought 
to be considered at the forthcoming conference at The 
Hague. The Peace Congress held at Boston in October 
last likewise heartily and unanimously endorsed the 
proposition. Further support was given to it by the 
action of the American Interparliamentary Group at its 
meeting immediately after the close of Congress on the 
4th of March last. This Group, as already stated, in- 
structed its delegation to the Conference at Brussels to 
recommend through that body that the subject be placed 
upon the order of the day of the new conference which 
President Roosevelt has called. Congress adjourned, we 
regret to say, without taking any definite action on the 
recommendation of the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
had been presented to it in November, 1903. But the 
great progress during the year of the idea of a regular 
international advisory congress justifies us in believing 
that this next great step forward in the realization of 
permanent organized peace among the nations will be 
taken at an early day. We recommend to all the mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society to give prominent 
attention to this important subject in all their work, for 
the only sure ground for the permanent peace of the 
world is the complete organization of the nations in some 
form of political federation. 

NEUTRALIZATION. 

One of the important steps taken during the year 
toward the further restriction of war and the widening 
of the area consecrated to peace is the action of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade in proposing the 
neutralization of the great trade routes across the Atlan- 
tic. Their memorial on this subject has been sent to the 
national authorities at Washington, to the various com- 
mercial bodies of the United States and to many similar 
bodies of the countries of Western Europe. They fortify 
their proposal by instancing the neutralization of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Suez Canal, and more 
particularly the waters of the great lakes between the 
United States and Canada. In asking for the creation of 
these neutral zones on the Atlantic, where ships of com- 
merce of all nations may pass and repass unmolested in 
time of war as in time of peace, they are not proposing 
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something new and chimerical. They are only asking 
that the nations, in their separate and common interests, 
may extend to these great highways of the world's com- 
merce the same principle which has already been success- 
fully applied by them for nearly a hundred years. The 
proposed neutralization of these well determined and 
charted commercial zones on the high sea is perfectly 
simple Bud practicable, and it would contribute im- 
mensely to the undisturbed order and peace of the 
world. The proposal ought to meet with the unanimous 
approval of all business organizations and of all indi- 
viduals who are interested in the welfare and progress 
of humanity. 

AEMAMENTS. 

There has been since our last report practically no 
change in the great armaments of the world, except that 
the navies of several of the great powers have continued 
to increase. None of the numerous and vigorous appeals 
made by the friends of peace in different countries for 
the arrest and reduction of the armaments have had any 
apparent effect. The rivalry still goes on, and the finan- 
cial burdens caused thereby have grown steadily heavier 
upon the peoples. A strong effort was made in Con- 
gress at its recent session to prevent the further increase 
of the United States navy. But this effort, though 
developing much greater strength than any previous one, 
finally failed. The uselessness and folly of the enor- 
mous increase of the navy of a country situated as the 
United States is, are recognized and felt more deeply 
than ever before, and there is some real hope that an- 
other year may see a reversal of the fatuous policy of a 
big navy which has in recent years dominated the politi- 
cal circles of the country, and threatened to transform 
our nation from its former condition into an aggressive 
military power after the Old World type. An effort 
made in the French Chamber of Deputies to induce the 
French government to take the initiative in calling a 
conference for the special consideration of this subject 
likewise failed. No government seems inclined to take 
the lead in trying to remedy this great evil, the further 
continuance of which they all dread and deprecate. It 
is now hoped that the whole subject will be given a 
leading place on the program of the coming conference 
at The Hague, for which the call has been issued by our 
government. 

The urgency of the problem of reduction of arma- 
ments is increasingly felt by all thoughtful students of 
international affairs, including many government leaders 
in different countries. How soon the question will be 
practically taken up it is impossible to say. The great 
armaments have already maintained themselves and con- 
tinued to increase much longer than years ago it was sup- 
posed they could. But their growing burdens and the 
increasing success of arbitration in the satisfactory and 
honorable settlement of international disputes make it 
inevitable that the problem of reduction, difficult and 
delicate as it is, must and will in the near future be seri- 
ously grappled with. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

It is painful to have to report that the sanguinary con- 
flict in the Far East has gone on throughout the year. 
Tens of thousands of lives on both sides have been sac- 
rificed in the fierce and deadly battles, and incredible 



sums of money consumed in meeting the expenses. Ex- 
traordinary efforts from many sources have been made 
to end the hostilities. Several governments have stood 
ready to offer mediation at the first sign of a favorable 
moment. Petitions signed by hundreds of thousands of 
influential citizens in several countries have been sent to 
the powers signatory of the Hague Convention, imploring 
tnem to make a joint effort to terminate the frightful 
struggle. On the fall of Port Arthur our President and 
Secretary sent a memorial to the Secretary of State 
urging that the United States government take the in- 
itiative in trying to secure united mediation by the powers. 
This memorial was most sympathetically received, but 
the government felt that the attitude of the belligerents 
towards any form of intervention made such a course at 
the time impracticable. All such attempts from what- 
ever source have so far been in vain. The belligerents, 
carried forward by the passion of war, and determined 
to conquer at whatever cost of blood and treasure, have 
turned a deaf ear to all appeals of reason and humanity. 
As we submit this report, the great armies in Manchuria 
are facing each other and making ready to add another 
to the series of appalling slaughters which have already 
occurred, and the fleets of the two nations are daily ex- 
pected to meet in such a frightful naval battle as has 
never yet been witnessed. The world waits in silence 
and dread and knows not what the end will be. Many 
are expressing the hope that this gigantic conflict, which 
has been so widely and deeply regretted, may prove to 
be the last of the big wars, and that its sad and costly 
lessons may even hasten the completion and universal 
adoption of an international system which will make any 
repetition of such a calamity hereafter impossible. 

THE PEACE CONGRESS AT LUCERNE. 

The Fourteenth International Peace Congress, as was 
decided at the Boston Congress last autumn, is to .be 
held at Lucerne, Switzerland, beginning on the 19th of 
September. The great success of the Congress here has 
aroused extraordinary interest throughout Europe in the 
coming meeting there, and extensive preparations are 
being made to render the Lucerne Congress, if possible, 
more influential than any previous one has been. All 
the countries of Europe will be represented by strong 
delegations, and we are hoping that a large and influ- 
ential delegation may go from the United States. The 
moment is a peculiarly important one in the history of 
the movement, and the meeting at Lucerne, in the very 
heart of Europe, ought to be made so commanding in 
influence as to compel the whole continent to listen to 
the voice of reason, and begin at once the pulling down 
of the gigantic militarism which has so long been 
a curse to all the European populations. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

It is not easy in the midst of the opposing tendencies 
and contradictory events of the time to strike a balance 
and determine in detail what may be expected in the 
days to come. But it seems clear from the foregoing 
summary of the events of the year that, notwithstanding 
the cruel tragedy in the East, and in spite of the per- 
sistence of the system of devouring militarism and other 
discouraging things, the cause of international amity and 
rational adjustment of differences has made long strides 
towards complete success. Arbitration is no longer an 
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experiment. Its practicability and usefulness are no 
longer questioned by any thoughtful person. The bond 
of fellowship and peace, created by the numerous arbi- 
tration treaties to which reference has been made, has 
placed a considerable section of the civilized world almost 
beyond the possibility of war in the future. Increased 
numbers of men and women in all lands have become 
open and uncompromising opponents of the whole war 
system. The numerous organizations which are working 
for the destruction of war are conscious of their strength 
and of the justice of their cause as never before, and are 
incessantly pushing the battle to the very gates against 
this ancient folly of the race. Though a long and diffi- 
cult task still awaits us, requiring supreme devotion and 
unremitting toil, there is no longer any reasonable doubt 
of the final triumph at no distant day of the principles for 
which the American Peace Society has contended for 
seventy-seven years. God is for us, and all the great 
upward movements of the race are cooperating with 
increased power to hasten the day when war shall no 
longer desolate any section of the globe. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

We are happy to report that as a result of the Boston 
Peace Congress and the general growth of interest in 
the peace cause the membership of the Society, in spite 
of the loss of valuable members, has materially increased 
during the year. More than two hundred new members 
have been added to our list. The Treasurer's report 
shows that the Permanent Peace Fund has paid into our 
treasury the sum of $2,500. The receipts from other 
sources have been larger than heretofore, and in spite 
of the increased outlays the treasury begins another year 
with a considerable balance. 

A PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS AND A LARGER 
ENDOWMENT. 

There is one other subject to which we call your seri- 
ous attention. In view of the immense progress of the 
international peace movement in recent years and the 
commanding position which it now holds as the foremost 
cause before the world; in view also of the long and 
honorable career of the American Peace Society in in- 
itiating many of the important steps in the advancement 
of the movement, and of the great and growing demands 
pressing upon it for the years to come, our Board after 
careful consideration of the subject, and following a 
recommendation of the Thirteenth International Peace 
Congress, has concluded that the time has come for the 
Society to have a building of its own to serve as a per- 
manent headquarters and centre of its work — a building 
which also, from rentals, will furnish a much-needed in- 
crease of income for the enlargement and strengthening 
of its propaganda. We have prepared, therefore, an 
appeal to the friends of the cause in Boston and else- 
where to furnish the means — one hundred thousand 
dollars or more — by which such a building may be se- 
cured at an early date. A copy of the appeal, giving the 
reasons on which it is based, is herewith submitted for 
your consideration. The Board hopes that its decision 
to take this step will meet with your unanimous and 
hearty endorsement. 

With gratitude to God for his favor and blessing during 
the year, we respectfully submit this report. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 



Letter from Hon. Richard Bartholdt. 

On Board Steamer " Kronprinz," 
May 7, 1905. 

The following letter from Hon. Richard Bartholdt, in- 
tended for the Annual Meeting, was not received till the 
next morning. 

My dear Dr. Trueblood: I write these lines on the 
high sea to attest my presence at least in spirit at your 
Annual Meeting. My wish to comply with your kind 
invitation and address in person the Boston pioneers of 
our great movement failed of realization, as you know, 
because of the meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
which is to be held at Brussels on May 15, and which I 
am obliged to attend in order that our American propo- - 
sition may be included in the program for the next 
Interparliamentary Conference. To me it is somewhat 
comforting to know that in going abroad I am endeavor- 
ing to serve the same cause which would have impelled 
me to go to Boston, namely, that "sacred principle" 
Elihu Burritt spoke about, and which an inner voice 
tells me bears the indelible inscription, " In hoc signo 
vinces ! " 

By the time these lines reach Boston you will already 
have been advised by cable of the action of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council. Therefore I shall prefer, instead 
of discussing my European mission, to emphasize a point 
which has frequently occurred to me. To impress 
American statesmen it will be necessary to enlist the 
masses of our people in the peace movement, and in 
order to do so, peace societies after the pattern of your 
noble body should be organized all over the country, 
particularly in the larger cities. It should not be diffi- 
cult to raise the means for such a purpose when nothing 
is required beyond the expenses for organizers, lecturers 
and literature. Our system of government rests on the 
franchise, and as soon as that is being used in the inter- 
est of our cause, the American lawmaker will " nolens 
volens " be quickly converted to it, because his official 
existence, too, depends upon the votes of the people. 
A strong organization of the friends of arbitration and 
peace will not only afford support and encouragement to 
those in official life who are already with us, but will 
indeed have the effect of converting those who hitherto 
have shown indifference or contempt for our cause ; 
for it is a most gratifying philosophical truth that the 
magnetism of a principle which is inherently right is 
irresistible to all well meaning men and women who 
happen to come within the range of its attractive force. 

In this connection permit me to call attention to 
another fact. In contending for a new order of things 
in international society, it is not necessary to make 
enemies. In order to establish peace conditions it is not 
necessary to first destroy the engines of war, or even to 
antagonize the supporters of the present military system. 
As long as this system prevails it is not inconsistent with 
our principles to remain absolutely indifferent toward 
the maintenance or even an increase of armaments, for, 
without force or violence, our system will automatically 
take the place of the present one, and the first effect of 
it will be to relegate these armaments to the junk shop. 
The discoverer of electric light did not have to destroy 
the old-time oil lamps in order to introduce and make 



